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GREEN FUTURES FESTIVAL RADIO + Tuneln Radio 


Thurs - 9-late - Cornerstone feat.Baps 
www.greenfuturesfestivals.org.uk/www.kingstongreenra 


dio.org.uk 


DESTINY RADIO 105.1FM 
www.destinyradio.uk 


FIRST WEDNESDAY of each month 
8-10pm — RIDDIM SHOW feat. Leo B. Strictly roots. 


Sat — 10-1am — Cornerstone feat.Baps 

Sun — 4-6pm - Sir Sambo Sound feat. King Lloyd, DJ Elvis 
and Jeni Dami 

Sun — 10-1am — DestaNation feat. Ras Hugo and Jah 
Sticks. Strictly roots. 

Wed — 10-midnight — Sir Sambo Sound 


NATURAL ViBEZ RADIO.cCOM 
Daddy Mark sessions 

Mon — 10-midnight 

Sun — 9-midday. Strictly roots. 


LOVERS ROCK RADIO.COM Mon - 10-midnight 


Angela Grant aka Empress Vibez. Roots Reggae as well 
as lovers. 


edirorial Dub 


Dear Reader 


Good to welcome a first contribution from poet Jox, as well as other first contributions from 
three other Oxford residents, David Urmston, Tom Rowley and Charlie Kendall. 


Good to see roots reggae returning to East Oxford Community Centre, with the Wayne 
McArthur session, as it is to see the Maori roots reggae band Katchafire, gracing the stage 
at O2 Academy. Wanted to place the poster for the EOCC session, as | did for the Black 
Futures UK event, but both kept saying "unknown graphic format"! 


This Black History Month issue of The Dub honours the life and music of the one known as 
the Stepping Razor, alongside birthday recognition for Linval Thompson (Asher 
Messanjah) and Dave Barker (Empress Vibez). 


| hope you enjoy the BHM events that you attend in the Thames Valley region and 
elsewhere. 


In Black History Month, we tend to celebrate international figures of wide renown. Lets also 
give thanks for the lesser known figures deserving of respect, such as our online warriors, 
Marco Fregnan of Reggaediscography and Sista Mariana of Rastaites. 


Happy Birthday Peter Tosh 


Welcome to The Dub 


Editor — Natty Mark Samuels — bantudub06@gmail.com 


All material copyright (c). All rights reserved. This publication may not be reproduced or 
transmitted in any form, in whole or part, without the express permission of The Dub. 


On another occasion, in New York City (which he referred to as "New York 
Shitty"), Peter shared his philosophy about a popular American holiday: 
"Thanksgiving: Every year | hear about Thanksgiving. Who do one give 
thanks to?... And who is giving thanks? What are they giving thanks for? For 
lots of poverty that's on the earth and lots of war that is a-rumouring, all over 
the earth. For lots of people who die daily and the crime that multiply:" 


from The Ras Tafari Reader: Chanting Down Babylon — Nathaniel 
Samuel Murrell, William David Spencer and Adrian Anthony McFarla 


PETER TOSH 


19/10/1944 


AFRICAN 


Don't care where you come from 
As long as you're a black man, you're an African 
No mind your nationality 
You have got the identity of an African 


'Cause if you come from Clarendon (you are an African) 
And if you come from Portland (you are an African) 
And if you come from Westmoreland, you're an African 
So don't care where you come from 
As long as you're a black man, you're an African 


No mind your nationality 
You've got the identity of an African 
‘Cause if you come Trinidad (you are an African) 
And if you come from Nassau (you are an African) 
And if you come from Cuba, you're an African 


So don't care where you come from 
As long as you're a black man 
You're an African 


No mind your complexion 
There is no rejection 
You're an African. 


‘Cause if your plexion, 
High, high, high, high, 
If your complexion low, low, low 
And if your 'plexion in between 
You're an African 


So don't care where you come from, 
As long as you're a black man: 
You're an African. 


No mind denomination 
That is only segregation 
You're an African 


'Cause if you go to the Catholic 
And if you go to the Methodist 
And if you go to the Church of Gods 
You're an African 


So don't care where you come from 
As long as you're a black man: 
You're an African. 


No mind your nationality, 
You have got the identity of an African. 


‘Cause if you come from Brixton 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Willesdon 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Harlesdon 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Bronx 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Brooklyn 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Queens 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Manhattan 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Canada 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Miami 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Switzerland 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Germany 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Russia 
(you're an African) 
And if you come from Taiwan 
(you're an African) 


from You're An African - PETER TOSH - 19/10/1944 


excerpts from a review of the Peter Tosh Museum 


The opening of the Peter Tosh Museum in Kingston, Jamaica, is a timely boon for reggae 
fans planning pilgrimages to the island. At last, there is something other than the Bob 
Marley Museum, opened to the public in 1987 on the site of Marley's former home. Tosh 
worked closely with Marley in the Wailers and went on to record some of the most 
influential reggae protest songs of all time as a solo singer, so the creation of a Peter Tosh 
Museum feels long overdue — especially since the Jamaican capital was recently named a 
Creative City of Music by Unesco. 


Although the museum is relatively small, its contents are tastefully presented, covering a 
surprising amount of ground. As you enter, there is an overview of Tosh's turbulent youth, 
his membership of the Wailers, his subsequent gravitation to the Rastafari faith, and the 
life-changing car accident that resulted in the death of his girlfriend Evonne in 1973. The 
fruitful solo years are then amply explored, with memorabilia to illustrate them, such as the 
golden microphones given to Tosh by Mick Jagger. Tosh’s coveted Grammy, received for 
his final studio album No Nuclear War, is given pride of place (it was reportedly retrieved 
from a Massachusetts pawn shop following its unauthorised sale), and the fabled M16 
guitar that Tosh used to wield as a musical weapon on stage looks fittingly militant. The 
final section, which covers Tosh’s senseless murder, relays the information of the tragedy 
with appropriate sensitivity. 


The museums launch was not without its ironies. Politicians on both sides of the fence 
attended the event, despite Tosh’s own castigation of professional politicians. 
Nevertheless, it was important that the prime minister, Andrew Holness, opened the space, 
showing that the Jamaican government is finally taking the legacy of Peter Tosh seriously. 
A related symposium held at the University of the West Indies explored various aspects of 
Tosh’s life and work. There was the joyous live concert that reunited Tosh’s Word, Sound 
and Power band for the first time in decades, with his work revisited by some of Jamaica’s 
most prominent contemporary singers, including Chronixx, Kabaka Pyramid, Tarrus Riley 
and Etana, along with Luciano and Marcia Griffiths. Tosh’s son Andrew significantly 
featured throughout the night, his intonation echoing that of his father. 


Cooper has said his intention is to expand the museum. But even if it remains as it is, the 
Peter Tosh Museum is already a testament to one of reggae’s most fiery and controversial 
performers, whose work remains relevant. 


The Guardian, November 2016 


It gives me great pleasure, indeed a profound sense of pride, to be opening the museum in 
honour of a great Jamaican son. 


Prime Minister Andrew Holness 


BIRGHDAS BLESSINGS DUB 


Roots Reggae 


PEGER GOSH - Bob Andy 
Luciano - Rico Rodriguez 
Linval Thompson - Josey Wales 
Delroy Wilson - Dave Barker 


Black Journalism 


ROBERT LOVE (Bahamas) 
John Russusurm (Jamaica) 
Mary Ann Shadd (America) 
Solomon Plaatje 
(South Africa) 
Samuel Ringold Ward (America) 
Оббо Husiusoud 
(Surinam) 
G.Ghomas Fortune (Americe) 
Pixley Seme 
(South Africa) 


Peter, then about seventeen, was drawn like all the other musically inclined 
youths to the harmony sessions at Joe Higg's place. "When | first came to 
Trenchtown," says Tosh, "Joe Higgs and all the other singers were singing on 
Third Street. One day | happened to pass by Third Street and heard them 
singing together and І go over there and join them musically. lt was only me 
who could play a guitar, me and Joe Higgs. That is where | first find Bob and 
Bunny, singing with Joe." 


from Bob Marley: Conquering Lion of Judah - STEPHEN DAVIS 
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Helen Baillie — Sabali Pots 


influenced by the Baule of the Ivory Coast 


THE UNICYCLE DREAD 


Born Winston Hubert McIntosh on 19 October 1944 in the Grange Hill district of 
Westmoreland, the western most parish of Jamaica, Peter ‘Stepping Razor’ Tosh was, 
along with Robert Nesta Marley and Neville O’Reilly Livingston (a.k.a. Bunny Wailer), one 
of the three core members of the band The Wailers; the successor to Peter Tosh’s first 
band The Wailing Wailers - comprising Junior Braithwaite and back-up singers Beverley 
Kelso and Cherry Smith - who enjoyed a major ska hit with the release of their first single 
in 1962, “Simmer Down”. Early Lee Perry produced Wailer songs like “Soul Rebel”, 
“Duppy Conqueror” and “Small Axe”, are said to have given birth to the genre of reggae 
itself. 


Remaining with The Wailers long enough to appear on the band’s first two albums - both 
released in 1973 on the Island Records label - ‘Catch a Fire’and Burnin’, it is also said that 
not only did Peter Tosh teach both Bob Marley and Bunny Wailer how to play their 
instruments, but that he wrote many of the bands hit songs like “400 Years” and “Get Up, 
Stand Up”. However, the sinister figure of Island Records reggae supremo Chris Blackwell 
(a cross between Al Capone and Arthur Daley in my humble opinion, and often referred to 
by Peter Tosh as ‘Whiteworst’), saw both Peter Tosh and Bunny Wailer forced out of the 
band in 1974. It had become obvious to many that both Island Records and Chris 
Blackwell felt that the former was too militant, the latter too spiritual, and together both 
were ‘too black’, ‘dangerous’, ‘independently minded’, and ‘revolutionary’ by the 
(predominantly) white middle-class Island Records company executives and shareholders’ 
(a view | suspect that Bob Marley probably also held himself at the time). 


Unperturbed, unrepentant and inarguably now even more incendiary in nature as a 
consequence of his perceived poor treatment by Island Records and Chris Blackwell, 
Peter Tosh embarked on his solo career with the passion of a born again zealot: setting 
the tone of what was to come over the next 21 years, with the release of his (now 
legendary) Tuff Gong/Island Records debut album ‘Legalize ІР іп 1976. Though it has to be 
noted that the part Island Records played in this release came as bit of surprise. Not least, 
as when Peter Tosh had first approached them with the album in 1974 and requested that 
it be released as a solo, rather than as a Wailers, album, the record company refused; and 
one can only think that the album’s highly contentious cultural, political and social call for 
the legalisation of the Class ‘B’ drug Cannabis lay directly at the heart of their refusal - 
well, that and the reality that as The Wailers comprised three such distinctive, strong- 
willed, strong-minded personalities, vanities and egos, there could only be room for one 
alpha male in the band. As history now shows - and as far as Island Records and Chris 
Blackwell were concerned - that alpha male was the more pliable, exploitable and, 
ultimately, more commercial and consumer friendlier, acceptable and viable Bob Marley. 


Peter Tosh’s Rolling Stones Records/CBS Records 1977 follow up album, ‘Equal Rights’, 
seemed to give CBS the same kind of corporate headache as its predecessor gave Island 
Records; only this time it wasn’t the call for the legalisation of Cannabis but the call 
(amongst other things) for the end of both partition and apartheid in South Africa, that 
caused much consternation and panic in the wholly white American CBS Records 
boardroom. Peter Tosh’s refusal to be anything less than Peter Tosh once again saw the 
door being slammed firmly in his face. But his decision in 1978 to contract his music 


exclusively to Rolling Stones Records proved to be a bit of a masterstroke. Not least as it 
led to the 1978 Mick Jagger duet hit single “(You Gotta Walk) Don’t Look Back”, the ‘Bush 
Doctor’ aloum (featuring both Mick Jagger and Keith Richards) and a world tour with the 
Rolling Stones themselves. Ironically it was his unwavering refusal to be anything less 
than militant that saw his (wholesale) collaboration with The Rolling Stones elevate Peter 
Tosh to overnight international stardom and critical acclaim: and in itself vindicating Peter 
Tosh’s refusal to be anything less than Peter Tosh - as well as serving as a rather 
(deliciously sweet, I’m sure) two-fingered salute to both Island Records and Chris 
Blackwell - and perhaps even to Bob Marley himself. This collaboration with Rolling Stones 
Records was to see the release of two further albums — ‘Mystic Man’ (1979) and ‘Wanted 
Dread and Alive’ (1981) - as well as a guest appearance on The Rolling Stones video for 
“Waiting on a Friend” (1981), before the label and Peter Tosh went their own separate 
ways. 


Shortly after the release of 1984’s ‘Mama Africa’ album and tour, Peter Tosh went into self- 
imposed exile: where he sought the spiritual advice of traditional medicine men in Africa 
(on what exactly is unclear), whilst also trying to free himself from his recording contract 
with EMI that had turned sour. His eventual return to the music industry in the form of 
1987’s ‘No Nuclear War’ album, earned him a Grammy Award for Best Reggae 
Performance. Sadly though, during the evening of 11 September 1987, Peter Tosh was 
held captive in his home in Kingston by a gang of three armed robbers: one of whom 
eventually shot him fatally in the head twice - and so ended the life of one of reggae’s most 
influential, inspirational, enigmatic and legendary artists. 


Looking back then, and with the wisdom that only hindsight can seemingly bring, Peter 
Tosh’s post Rolling Stones Records - pre ‘Mama Africa’ aloum self-imposed exile and 
hiatus from the music industry reflected a much wider reality. Namely, that by the mid 
1980’s, both roots reggae’s and its stable mate punk’s glory days had long since come and 
gone. Yes, there were still domestic and global issues to challenge, fight and rally against 
(as there are today in 2017), but Bob Marley’s death and Joe Strummer finally calling time 
out on The Clash, saw two of the guiding lights of the black and white ‘revolution’ 
extinguished: and too many of us, including Peter Tosh, seemed to lose their sense of 
direction and purpose for a while - and by the time we had regained them both, music and 
the populist vote had moved on and left us behind. 


But that’s the way of the world and of music itself; and that’s the way that it should always 
be in my humble opinion. No one of us or any one generation shines forever, but only for a 
short period of time. However, in the time that he did shine, Peter Tosh created and left 
behind a musical legacy that is unquestionably and inarguably second to none in the roots 
reggae genre; and in particular “No Nuclear War” remains an even more chillingly relevant 
and prophetic warning, than it did when first written and performed back in 1987. Ergo it 
being an absolute no-brainer for inclusion in my personal Peter Tosh Top Ten. So, and 
without any further ado then, here’s that top ten in chronological order. 


Here Comes The Judge - Legalize It — African — Equal Rights 
(You Gotta Walk) Don’t Look Back — Soon Come - Fight On 
Reggae-Mylitis Mama Africa - No Nuclear War 


Johnny Heartbreaker 


| HM THAT | AM 


PETER TOSH selection 


¡Am That 5 AM - No Sympathy 
дор Years - По Nuclear War 
ТШ Your Well Runs Dry 
Johnny B Goode 
Mystery Babylon 
Byk-IN- Hamm Palace 
Downpressor Man 


Pick Музей Up 


Zioness 


DREAD GUERILLA 


Tosh took the stage before the headlining Wailers, with a band built around the same Word 
Sound and Power band responsible for his last two albums — former Wailer Al Anderson 
and Mikey Chung (guitars), Keith Sterling and Robbie Lynn (keyboards) and the 
formidable rhythm section of Sly Dunbar and Robbie Shakespeare. 


Tosh himself appeared clad in a black and white striped karate suit and black beret, the 
epitome of the dread guerilla. But even his closest associates could never have predicted 
what Tosh wreaked that night, on a stage facing 30,000 fans, several hundred foreign 
journalists and cameramen and the two most powerful men in Jamaican politics, Prime 
Minister Michael Manley and opposition leader Edward Seaga. 


Tosh's set was drawn from his angriest songs - "400 Years," "Stepping Razor," "Burial," 
"Equal Rights," "Legalize It," and the Wailers’ incendiary "Get Up Stand Up,". But it was 
his words which tore the event to pieces and with it, its sponsors."Peace is the diploma 
you get in the cemetery,” he told the crowd. "On top of your grave..." 


The following day, the Jamaican newspapers were unanimous in their condemnation of 
Tosh's words. With the entire world looking on, he had embarrassed the nation and her 
leaders. Neither would his victims forget what he had done. Less than five months after the 
show, Tosh was arrested for marijuana possession and safely away from prying eyes, was 
almost beaten to death by the police. Indeed, as far as the officers were concerned, he 
was dead by the time they'd finished with him; as he lay virtuallly senseless on the ground, 
his skull and wrists both broken, he heard one of the assailants announce, "yes, he's 
dead." "Has anything changed since the Peace Concert?" Tosh was asked by a visiting 
journalist some time later. "Yes, more dead." from Reggae and Caribbean Music — 


David Thompson 


FROM THE ROOTS 


“What this country is comin’ to 
| sure would like to know 
If they don’t do something bye and bye 
The rich will live and the poor will die 
Dog-gone, | mean the panic is on” 


These are words written to a blues song many years ago now, and as | thought of the 
connection between roots reggae and the blues, here it is. The daily plight of ordinary 
people trying to make a living, provide for their families, expressing their feelings in song. 
Could have been the politics of the time, or the general conditions that surrounded them, 
whether in the Mississippi Delta or on a Caribbean island. Times were hard: music 
provided a vehicle and an outlet to share those things. 


There’s those words of ‘having the blues’, which first took root back in the 18" century, not 
in the USA, but in dear old England. It was a slang word for their sorrows, simply the roots 
of the blues. Samuel Kendrick was born a slave in Alabama, and his sorrows like so many 
others was common among the black folk after the Civil War, that led to a new raw music — 
the blues - depicting work, love, poverty, and the hardships freedmen faced in a world 
barely removed from the slavery that brought them out of their homeland in the first place. 


One of the most revered bluesmen was Robert Johnson, who wrote these words in one of 
his songs 
“Well, the blues am a achin’ old heart disease 
Well, the blues am a low down achin’ heart disease 
Like consumption, killing me by degrees” 


Yes pretty depressing, but a reflection of the life. Many of these same echoes re-emerge in 
the lyrics of much roots reggae. The rhythms gave them life, but the reality was still there, 
for people that were poor. A musician | know in the States asked a black bluesman there 
how a white man could sing the blues. The reply came “You've had a bad day ain't you?” 
“Well sure | have”, “Then you can sing the blues”. The blues like the roots of reggae 
speak about the ups and downs of life: both have that rich element of what we call the 
blues - those things that cause sorrow as well as joy. One of the blues favourite opening 
lines is 


“| woke up this morning”; another day, another struggle for things, or maybe restoring that 
broken relationship, or that she will get on that train and come back again. The songs 
could express the desire through upcoming elections (well that’s not changed too much 
even now), that life would improve, situations change and we all might be better off. The 
cry of all who want a better life, yet it’s all being shared through the medium of music, and 
the chance to dance your ‘blues’ away. 


There is a clearly similar theme through both the blues and roots reggae, this is why so 
much | share here draws the two together so much. Whatever, just enjoy your music, feel 
the rhythm for yourself. 

Pete Clack, Blues in Britain writer 


GREETINGS TO THE DUB READERS 


DAVID BARKER (David John Crookes) 
Date Of Birth 10/10/1948 

Place of Birth Franklyn Town Jamaica 

Genres Rocksteady, Soul and Reggae 


David was raised by family after his mother emigrated to England when he was three. His 
Grandmother was his guardian and when he was a handful, his uncles took charge. His 
singing career started as a teenager; his first group was Two Tone, with two of his friends 
Brenton Matthews and Fat Head. Releasing music on the Duke Reid label no success was 
found at that time, until he sang with the Techniques, Bruce Ruffin and Winston Riley for a 
short period of time. Not long after this, he formed a duo with Glen Brown (Glen and 
Dave), recorded for Harry J and Coxone Dodd. While he was trying to launch a singing 
career, he was working in the pressing area for Coxone Dodd. 


Glen Brown introduced David to Lee Scratch Perry and was asked to do a demo for Lee, 
who was so impressed with David's distinctive tenor and high vocal range, that David 
became a regular vocalist on Lee Perry's recording when needed. David released two 
songs - Spinning Wheel with Melanie Jonas and Shocks Of A Mighty, which were both 
hits - while working for Lee Perry David. He also worked alongside The Wailers on the 
song Small Axe. 


In 1970, David’s debut album Prisoner of Love, was released, which showed off his 
vocal range, which was pure, clean, rich and soulful. There's one song on the album that 
reflects his vocal talent, especially when he sang love songs: Build My Whole World 
Around You. Beautifully sung, obviously influenced by American artists like Otis Reading, 
Marvin Gaye and James Brown. Certain songs on the album, mix sounds like a Lee 
Scratch Perry mix. It was this album that led to David teaming up with Ansell Collins. They 
recorded the song Double Barrel which was an instant hit in the UK, reaching the top of 
the charts at Number 1. This song was also the recording debut for well known drummer 
Sly Dunbar. Double Barrel was the first of two within a seventh month period, as David 
and Ansell also recorded Monkey Spanner, which reached Number Seven in the charts. 
Ansell Collins returned back to Jamaica, while David remained in England due to his 
mother being there; also for the opportunities working with other artists as well as 
producers, in the music business. 


David released a song in 1976 In the Ghetto. Even though this song was sung by David 
alone, it was credited to Dave and Glen. He worked alongside Bruce Ruffin and Bobby 
Davis in the group Chain Reaction, singing soul, which showed that David was versatile. 
This targeted the Soul audience, but it didn’t take off. 


He has worked alongside groups such as The Selecter on live albums; featured on Tommy 
McCooks song Lock Jaw with The Upsetters; as well as on music by Vin Gordon, Randy 
's All stars, Lloyd Charmer (Dr Jeckyl); not forgetting The Wailers (What A Confusion 
with Bunny Wailer and the Upsetters and the David and Ansell Collins Mr Talkative, a 
version of Mr Chatter Box . David has performed with UK ska reggae band The Riff 
releasing a version of Double Barrel, on Moon Ska Records in 2005. He has appeared on 
Radio Live Music, reminiscing where it all began for him and who were his greatest 
influences in his music. David remains active in the music business. Angela Grant aka 


Empress Vibez 


THE LING CHRONICLES 


in tribute to the Namibian artist JOHN MUAFANGEJO 
b.5/10/1943 


If talking of Namibia, 
That little known country in southern Africa, 
What would you speak of? 
Of whom do you know? 
If you ask me, 

| will talk of creativity, 

Of the saga told in lino: 

| will speak of John Muafangejo. 


Let each one choose how he or she will tell their story: I'm glad Muafangejo chose 
linoleum. My favourite work by him, is the one entitled "THINKING МАМ” created in 1986. 
At some time, we've all sat, our backs against a tree, whether for total relaxation, or in the 
search for solution: it looks like the latter in this lino cut. The branch on the left appears to 
stretch out to him, offering an embrace, the leaves gently massaging his back. The branch 
above his head, seems like a halo of protection. Two other branches arch above his head, 
generating a cocoon. A beautiful depiction of weariness and solace - and the blessings of 
the natural world. 


You can almost feel the hard breath of vexation, or is it a sigh of deep relief, that's coming 
from the opened mouth. Maybe he's just sat down: if this was a triptych, I'm sure you'd see 
him in a more restful mood, after a little more time, caressed by the green bosom. But from 
when he sat down and placed his back against the buttress, I'm sure he must have given 
thanks for that tree, for its timely welcome; as he has no doubt given thanks for the 
Omupapa tree and its gifts for house construction - the palm tree and it's crucial ingredient 
for Ombike wine. The man who screamed in the painting by Munch, where did he go? This 
man went to a tree. Was it a random choice, or one of regular remedy? What kind of tree 
was it? Was it a member of the fig family? | sat with my back against one, at Lake Tana, on 
my last day in Ethiopia. | would like to think that after time against the tree, blest by its 
shade — especially if he's looking out on a part of the Culevai River — that the Thinking Man 
felt a little lighter, that he'd begun to find the footprints, leading to solution. Although there 
are other works by him that | would hang on my wall, such as Hope and Optimism, Kudu 
Friends and Mother and Child, Thinking Man would always have the central spot. 


We use and abuse Mother Earth so much, yet she's often there to accommodate you and 
1: offering here a simple backrest. What was the man thinking of? His time in the hands of 
the South African Police? His brother on a present SWAPO mission? Or more universal 
matters, such as the frustration of a career forcefully deferred, or the thought of losing the 
one he doesn't want to lose. | love the way he's shaped the branches, like arms around 
you, saying "stop here awhile, this is a place of respite". And on the end of those 
branches, the leaves, exquisitely done, like the manicured hands of the goddess of 
soothing. 


In talking of Namibia, 
That country directly south of Angola, 


Some will speak of Nujoma, 


Another great Ovambo. 


| will talk of the teller, 
Those beautiful stories. 


The Chronicles in Lino: 
| will speak of John Muafangejo. 


Natty Mark 
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LET THE MIND BE FREE 


Pm rolling with the power of Steve Biko 
Pm for my People wanna see equal 
And | ain't even shook 

Look Pm rolling with the power of Bell Hooks 

See you can push me to the back 
I’m a Mr Rosa Parks we can't be having that 

So before I’m long gone and I'm dead and they bury me 
| will get my word across by any means necessary 


So let's not pretend Hitler weren't a fan of many other men 
But Cecil Rhodes killed way more than them 
But no one utters a sound 'cause they Africans 


So bun the system the system can't play me 
And big up all my slaves that broke free up in Haiti 
And look into my eyes 
| ain't even telling lies 
But this whole modern world was built on genocide 


So don't let them call you a ni**a 
Just remember we're brothers we're sisters 
Fist in the air let the mind be free 
Black and Proud Kings and Queens 


JOX 


INDEPENDENCE DUB 
1* - CAMEROON 
9" - UGANDA 


12^ - EQUATORIAL 
GUINEA 


24^ - ZAMBIA 


27^- ST. VINCENT AND 
GRENADINES 


29" - MOROCCO 


TALKING TOSH 


To me, they're the three originals. When they split, they went in three different directions. 
Bunny was more spiritual, Bob, for want of a better word, Was more commercial and Peter 
kept it militant 


Shakaman 


A legend: that's all there is to say. 


Charlie Kendall 


He was one of the major talents who carried the success of Bob Marley and the Wailers to 
the massive thing that it became. His work stands out as some of the greatest reggae ever 


Tom Rowley 


| like his unicycle skills 


Bingy Samuels (aged 11) 


RATE 


"My job," Peter once explained to Jamaican radio personality Basil "Bagga" Brown, "is to 

be the constructive awakener of the black masses of the world so them know themselves 

and others know what black people suppose to be and where. | deh pon earth to preach, | 
am a walking speech." 


"| enjoy watching the karate practitioners because of their high spiritual level," he once 
confided in his languorous, sloe-eyed delivery. "I like football also, but why | prefer karate 
is that in karate if a man kick me | can kick him back; in football that is a penalty." 


from The Ras Tafari Reader: Chanting Down Babylon 
Nathaniel Samuel Murrell, William David Spencer and Adrian Anthony 
McFarlane 


NANNY and PETER 


in memory of PETER TOSH and and NANNY MAROON 


If Nanny had been around in the last century and had chosen music as her weapon, | 
know she would have gravitated towards Peter Tosh. Two centuries earlier, she would 
have been his first choice, when choosing who to fight alongside. 


| see them, giving thanks, pouring libation to the Creator, for another day of freedom. Then 
they dance by a fire, after another victory, up in the Blue Mountains. 


Nanny Maroon, Nanny Maroon; 
Ran from the plantation, 
Into the mountains, 
Founding a hilltop cocoon. 


Peter Tosh, Peter Tosh; 
In the studio or onstage, 
Said what he needed to, 
In defiance of the cosh. 


One fought with ambush and guerilla tactics; the other with guitar and microphone. Two 
wars, in different centuries: only the adversary doesn't change. | know that with time and 
place changed, Peter would have used a musket, as Nanny would have used vinyl. 


| imagine them in the studio. Peter, buzzing, to have Nanny, backing him on hand drum. 
The studio is packed, many others in the courtyard and in the street outside. Come to be a 
part of this monumental occasion: the recording by the National Heroine and the People's 
Champion. Two great voices with the one message. She joins him, adding harmony, on 
The Necessity of Justice Dub. 


Nanny Maroon, Nanny Maroon; 
Ran from the plantation, 
Into the mountains, 
Founded a hilltop cocoon. 


Peter Tosh, Peter Tosh; 
In the studio or onstage, 
Said what he needed to, 
In defiance of the cosh. 


To different degrees, they both faced slavery. Whatever persecution they faced, they 
remained indomitable. They were on a mission - and the bulldozer couldn't touch them. 
Each night they went to bed with dark reality, awaking again in equality's dream. 


They would have been a formidable pair. Targeted victims, who became inspired victors. 
Let us give thanks for the brave ones, the truly brave. 


Nanny Maroon, Nanny Maroon; 
Ran from the plantation, 
Into the mountains, 
Founded a hilltop cocoon. 


Peter Tosh, Peter Tosh; 
In the studio or onstage, 
Said what he needed to, 
In defiance of the cosh. 


Natty Mark 


Moses Bikshoni 


Much More!! 


Search for 
promo video 


"The Klansman СР ЕЗІНЕ 


Derek James 


The UINKDOWD poer 


to PETER TOSH 
and Word, Sound and Power 


In the beginning, there was the Word. But before | speak of the Word, let me take a few 
moments to speak of the Sound: to highlight some of the contributions to it. The drums of 
Sly, on Coming In Strong; the bass of Robbie on Oh Bumbo Claat; Mikey Chung’s rhythm 
guitar on Rastafari 15; the keyboard of Keith Sterling on Lessons In My Life; Santa's drums 
on Johnny B. Goode; the bass of Fully on Maga Dog; Sky Juice percussion on Fight On 
and Mama Africa. They came with the Sound, to add to his Word - and we are recipients of 
the Power. 


The Word. | think of him as one of the great lyricists of roots reggae music. If one day they 
should compile his writings, they would come like a manual of identity: a guidebook to self- 
affirmation. Here are excerpts from / Am That | Am, You're An African and Lesson іп My 
Life. 


I'm not in this world to live up to your expectations 
Neither are you here to live up to mine 
| don't owe no one no obligations 
No | don't mean none, so everything is fine fine 
I said | am that | am | am | am 
Гат that | am | am І am | am. 


Don't care where you come from 
As long as you're a black man 
You're An African 
No mind your nationality 
You have an identity 
Of an African. 


I'm an upfull man 
And I love upfull people 
I'm a progressive man 
And | love progressive people 
I'm an honest man. 
And | love honest people. 


His self-affirmation lead him to the place of no-nonsense. And like many people there, 
there wasn't much room given to compromise. He had something to say, so he said it: it 
didn't come cushioned. They saw that he walked the talk — and didn't know how to take 
either. They knew his revolutionary stance was true. So for some, he was too hot to 
handle; he wasn't as easy listening as others were — on stage or off; he wasn't as 
marketable to some, whether the label was run by moguls or by rock stars. 


In the end, a lot of what he was saying was just common sense. Peace doesn't come willy- 
nilly: certain things have to be established first. He knew there was the need to remember, 
or to introduce the thinking of Ubantu: a person is a person through other people. Both the 
poet John Donne and the singer Dennis Brown reminded us "That No Man Is An Island". 
Look at these excerpts from Equal Rights and Come Together. 


Everyone is crying out for peace, yes, 
None is crying out for justice. 
| don't want no peace, 
| needs equal rights and justice, 
| need equal rights and justice. 


We got to come together 
Learn to love your sister 
Love your sister 
One eye can't see 
One ear don't hear 
One hand can't clap 
One foot don't run 
You better come together 
Learn to love one another 


Peter Tosh was revolutionary, Rasta spokesman, motivational speaker and poet, rolled into 
one. But we've often concentrated on the first, almost dismissing the latter. As well as the 
songs of rebellion, remember those of meditation also, such as Fools Die and Jah Is My 
Keeper: those gifts of enduring beauty. 

| hope that with the accolades of the last five years; The Order of Merit, bestowed on him 
by the Jamaican government; the square named after him - and the Peter Tosh Museum 
which is located there, that we'll see a resurgence of interest in the life and music of Peter 
Tosh; a re-appraisal of him, a more balanced look at him: time for the Unknown Poet. 


Natty Mark 


We got to build a better nation 
Clean up 
Clean up Jah Creation 
Or there will be no future for you 
You and me 


from Fools Die — PETER TOSH 


Fools Dub 


PETER TOSH Selection 


Fools Die — | Am That | Am 
Jah Is My Keeper — Mama Africa 
You're An African 
Reggaemylitis — Ras Tafari Is 
Equal Rights - Pick Myself Up 

Stop That Train 


Natty Mark 


Perhaps the most significant recording during this period was 'Rasta Shook 
Them Up', written by Peter Tosh and recorded in May 1966, a direct and self- 
explanatory response to the visit to Jamaica of Haile Selassie and its 
profound impact on Peter and Bunny, who as well as Rita and Vision had also 
witnessed the event. This was the first song bearing the Wailers' name that 
mentioned Ras Tafari; it was also the first tune on which Peter expressed the 
character, both militant Black Power prophet and sensitive spiritual sage, that 
the world would come to know him as. 'Our father wept just to see where his 
children slept,’ declared Peter in the song, which begins with a few words 
spoken by him in Amharic. All three of the then current Wailers sang on the 
song, as well as Rita and Norma Fraser, with further harmony provided by the 
Gaylads, a Studio One male vocal act. But it was Peter Tosh who first nailed 
the Wailers' red gold and green colours to the mast of Ras Tafari. 


from Bob Marley: The Untold Story - CHRIS SALEWICZ 


GOLDEN RULE 


review of the SCIENCE EP, produced by Gary Constant, of Ockard Riddim, Oxford. 


Never heard of Captain Leafy before, but I'll be looking out for his other and future 
recordings from now оп. The opening track, entitled 'Science', is a warning against some 
of the more sinister aspects of scientific development, as well as a paean to Jah: a song of 
self-affirmation in modern times. A great opening track that will have you stepping along to 
the rhythm, as well as appreciating the content of the lyric. 


Brainwash education 
To make us the fool 
Den dem divide and conquer 
An' a say a dem rule 
Poisoning the water 
Genetically dem modify the food 
So stick to your heart sah 
And follow the golden rule 


The second track, 'Saar Huy Pir Note’, is an instrumental of the first. A fusion with jazz, 
there are some lovely flute and saxophone contributions, compliments of lan Adlington and 
Goodridge Carbonell. Ramos, which are the most prominent in the mix, alongside the lead 
guitar of Lee "Virtuoso" Valentine and percussion by Leonardo Limonta. The kind of track 
that would go down well at the Rototom Festival as well as at Womad. 


Good to hear the hand drums as the paramount solo instrument on the final track of side 
опе, "Тһе Trump May Blow". Reminds me of the classic recordings of yesteryear, that 
featured the great drummers: Skully, Bongo Herman and Sky Juice. 


More Josephine Organ-Jennings! Inspired idea of Gary's to feature this singer with an 
operatic background, as a vocalist on 'Universal Anthem’, the opener on side two. A brave 
and successful addition to this EP; her voice is woven with the Makating Horns and the 
lead guitar of the aforementioned Lee Valentine. 


"When natural water flows, beautiful Africa, When plentiful fruit grow, beautiful Africa", so 
sings Andrew Jones on the penultimate track, entitled 'Runaway Slave'. One of my 
favourites (alongside Science) track on this recording. Always good to hear Andrew Jones, 
one of the under-rated singers on the UK roots scene. 


The final song is a tribute to Jah and recognition of Rasta, called 'Shashemene Rock’, 
written and sang by Teddy Dan. This first appeared on his 2012 'Outta Shasamane' album. 
For the last eleven years, he has been resident in that famous Rasta settlement, known 
affectionately as Rasta Town, in southern Ethiopia. His delivery is balanced by the tones of 
the backing vocalist, credited as Samita. | love the instrumental interlude, with the hand 
drums and her vocals. 
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A truly international offering, with singers апа musicians гот Cuba, Jamaica апа ће UK; 
recorded in Ethiopia, France, Cuba as well as England. This EP carries you along on a 
steady pulse, embellished with fanfares of horns and flute and jamborees of drums. Salute 
to Gary Constant, co-founder of Ockard Riddm, the visionary behind this project — and to 
Russ Disciple and Yared Zedek. Yes Gary, we await the next EP or album; in the mean 


time, we'll skank along to the golden rule. 
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Christine de Faoite 


JAH JAH DUE 


LINVAL THOMPSON selection 
b.12/10/1954 


Jah Jah Is The Conqueror — Grounation 7" 


Jah Jah Dreader Than Dread — M&M Records 
T" 


Ras Tafari Is My Religion — GGs 12" 
Mr Boss Man - Strong Like Samson - 12" 
Babylon Man - King Sound Music 7" 
Cool Down Your Temper — Jaguar 7" 
Everyone Needs Money - Prophecy 7" 
Give Me Back - C&E 12" 


More Power - Burning Sounds - Rocking 
Vibration LP 


Help Jah Jah Come - Taitu 7" 


Asher Messanjah, co-founder of Messanjah Sound 


DUB DIARY 


SEPTEMBER 


30" - Wayne McArthur and the Universal Players@ East Oxford 
Community Centre + Aqua Levi, Esther McArthur and Field Frequency 
and Destination Sounds — from 7pm - £8. 


детоьеһ 


7" - Black Futures UK presents Cultural Open Day@ Project B, 
Croydon — 1-7pm — motivational speakers, African School workshop, 
African Arts and Crafts, stalls, face painting, food and drink + music from 
Nico D (Cornerstone) - free 


Ron's Speakeasy presents Ras Keith and the Organic Rootz@ The 
Joiners Arms, Camberwell — 9-11pm – free 


12^ — Ark-T Centre presents Black History Month event - African 
School workshop, lunch and creative writing — 10-4pm - free 


14^ — Reading Dub Club presents Reverence (Southampton) and 
Reason (Somerset)@ RISC Global Cafe and World Shop — 8-1am - ЕЗ 


17" Brookes University presents African School workshop@ 
Headington Campus — 12-2pm - free 


215. Derek James presents Тһе Klansmen Chronicles 
Exhibition@ incl. workshops - Blackbird Leys Library — 12-7pm - free 


28" - 02 Academy Oxford presents Katchafire + Jamatone and 
Tom Dred - 6-10pm- from £19.50 


CORNERSTONEMUSIK 


Cornerstonemusik (Oxford UK) present two radio shows 
Foundation Music Thursdays on Green Futures Festival Radio 
/ Kingston Green Radio and Saturdays on Destiny 105. Every 
show offers support and airtime to 'outanational breakthrough 
artists / groups' from UK, Jamaica. USA, Africa and more 
along with wicked classics and rareities from the 
Cornerstonemusik vinyl vaults. 

In this issue of The Dub we are spotlighting Earl ‘Wyah’ Lindo, the legendary keyboard 
player most well known as keyboard player with the Wailers who passed 4" September in 
London plus brand new album from Macka B 


EARL ‘WYAH’ LINDO 


Earl Wilberforce Lindo was born on 7” January 1953 in Kingston Jamaica. Earl's music life 
kicked of whilst at school at The Excelsior High, where he learnt classical piano and bass 
and began listening to Lee Dorsey and the incredible organist Jimmy Smith. At school he 
played alongside Barry Biggs, Mikey Richards and Ernest Wilson, in a band they called 
The Astronaughts. This led to him playing organ with Tommy McCook and the 
Supersonics. Earl is credited along with The Supersonics on a classic tune ‘The Ball’ from 
that time. He went on to perform in The Meteors with Bobbie Kalphat and Bobbie Denton, 
supporting artists like Bob Andy, Peter Tosh and Dennis Brown, as well as playing as a 
session man on many of Coxsone Dodd's Studio One classics. 


Earl “Wya “ Lindo 
Wailers Keyboardist/Organist 


Jan. 7, 1953 - Sept.4, 2017 


| Earl 
went on m join Now Generation, supporting Sharon Forrester and working with the great 
producer Geoffrey Chung. In 1973, as a result of his association with Peter Tosh, he joined 
the brothers Carlton and Aston 'Family Man' Barrett as keyboard player on a US tour. He 
was also recruited for The Wailers and played on the classic album Burnin (although not 


actually credited, his image is on the original album artwork). In 1974 Earl left The Wailers 
to join legendary American blues band Taj Mahal. Then, in 1975, Lindo played as part of 
The Impact All-Stars on the Dub album produced at Randy's Studio 17. 


1977 saw Earl return to Jamaica where he recorded with Culture, | Roy, Al Brown and Big 
Youth and also released two successful songs ‘No Soul Today’ and ‘Who Done It’. Earl 
returned to ‘The Wailers’ in 1978 and is featured on ‘Babylon By Bus, Survival and 
Uprising’. He also appeared on one of Bob Marley’s greatest performances ‘Redemption 
Song”. After the passing of Bob Marley in 1981, Earl remained a key member of The 
Wailers, until this August. 


Earl Wyah Lindo was a great, somewhat under rated keyboard player. Do check out his 
back catalogue. 


ALBUMS 


Burnin, African Herbsman and Catch A Fire, 1973; Babylon By Bus and Bob Marley and 
Peter Tosh Survival,1979; Uprising and Was Is 8: Always, 1980; Chances Are, 1991; 
Majestic Warriors,1991; Jah Message,1994; Freedom Sounds In Dub, 1996. 


SINGLES including 


The Ball, Mystic Mood, African Sound, Spiritual Warfare, Version Day, Fearless, White 
Rum, Get Up Stand Up, Midnight, Fear Less, Queen of the Ghetto, Lets Build Our 
Dreams, We are Leaving, Topic, 

Thankyou for all the wonderful memories RIP. 


RECOMMENDED NEW RELEASE 


New Album ‘HEALTH IS WEALTH’ from the brilliant МАСКА B 
Ч Available as Digital Download, CD and Vinyl on 
Greensleeves Record 
Plus ‘WHA WE EAT” from the album is available as a 
remix single. 


DJ Baps — Cornerstonemusik 
For radio show requests, dedications etc text to +44 
(0)781 3355448 
www.cornerstonemusik.wikifoundry.com 


DJ Baps 


A INTEGRITY 


Poet...rebel...uncompromising...agitator...harmoniser...provocative... revolutionary...rock 
star 


Peter Tosh was all of these and many more things besides. People tend to like their stars 
to be simple or straightforward, but Peter Tosh was having none of that. It is very telling 
that the lyrics that Tosh may be best remembered for, are radical calls for human rights — 
‘Get Up Stand Up’ — or ones that paint a more realistic picture of history than ones that he 
was taught in school — ‘Four Hundred Years’ or ‘Downpressor Man’. 


Peter Tosh understood that to truly represent the people, the downtrodden in society, he 
needed to stand for some things and stand very clearly against others. Stepping out of 
The Wailers was a part of that. While he had played an enormous (and often under- 
recognised) role in developing the identity and sound of The Wailers along with Bob and 
Bunny, he could not be his own man as part of a harmony trio. To make his statement 1 
Am That | Am’ true, he had to become independent and take his own risks. And take risks 
he did. 


He courted controversy willingly, using it to serve his varied agendas; raising the profile of 
the fight to make ganja accessible freely, calling for human rights, or sometimes simply 
being an ‘Upsetter’. His constant coining of new language challenged people’s 
preconceptions and ideas, making the comfortable feel threatened and giving voice to “half 
the story that’s never been told”. Often this would make life difficult for him, such as when 
he publicly burned his bridges in a fire and brimstone speech at the ‘One Love’ concert in 
Jamaica; but this sent a strong message that he was a man of integrity, not of 
compromise, and the 1970s were heady, turbulent and radical times when to become a 
‘sellout’, was a great fear for politicised souls. 


By making himself a public target, especially in Jamaica, he showed Jamaican society one 
of its true faces; the face that had always oppressed the popular voice, and the blacker 
voice, from Bedward, to Paul Bogle and Marcus Garvey as well as the many persecuted 
Rastas in places such as Pinnacle, Green Bay and others. He remained a man of mystery 
throughout his life, hard to pin down, dangerous to get close to, but one capable of 
speaking great truth to power, a true provocateur. 


“Pm a stepping razor, don’t you watch my size, I'm dangerous” 
Dan I, co founder of Field Frequency 


Peter Tosh was regarded as another of the prophets of the 70s, who communicated 
through their music. Often his name is overlooked because of the stature of the people he 
collaborated with, like Bob Marley. None the less he is a very significant figure in the 
history of Reggae music, particularly as perceived by young skinheads and punks in the 
UK. His lyrics gave strength and direction to youth struggling to find identity in what was 
then a racist and often bigoted Britain. 


David Urmston aka Bongo Dave 


| % % | 
1. Equal Rights - 2. African 
3. Maga Dog - 4. Lion 
5. Stepping Razor 6. Arise Blackman 


7. You Can't Blame The Youth — 8. Nobody's Business 
9. Creation — 10. Legalise It 


Winston Hubert McIntosh aka Peter Tosh, was born in Westmorland Jamaica, October 
1944. As a young man, he left for Kingston, to pursue a musical career, receiving vocal 
tuition from Joe Higgs, where he eventually joined up with Bob Marley, Bunny Wailer, 

Junior Braithwaite and vocalists Beverly Kelso and Cherry Green, to form "Тһе Wailers’. 


Peter was also a talented song writer and guitarist, making his first guitar from a sardine 
can. Between 1968 & 1970, The Wailers released several instrumentals, using the name 
‘Peter Touch' (Peter given to him by his aunt and Touch, because as a child he liked to 
touch everything!) 


He began his solo career іп 1971 with 'Maga Dog’, although his later 1975 recording, 
‘Legalise ЇГ, became a huge hit and worldwide anthem, despite a radio ban in Jamaica. 
He was a Rastafarian who was prepared to put his life on the line for his beliefs. He stood 
up against injustice and oppression, speaking for people with limited or no voice. He 
protested against apartheid and refused to perform in Israel, because of his support for a 
Palestinian homeland. Tosh also supported the anti-nuclear cause, amongst others. 


By 1977, politically inspired gang violence was out of control and a rogue army squad shot 
ten Rastafarian 'gang' members. 


The One Love Peace concert in 1978 was organised to help promote peace. Bob Marley is 
remembered for the famous handshake between Michael Manley and the opposition 
leader. However, little is mentioned of Peter Tosh"s militant speech. It has been quoted as 
‘the most dangerous political soeech ever made by a musician’, for which he was given a 
lengthy and life-threatening beating by the police. 


He continued his musical career and aside from politics, he liked to ride a unicycle and 
was known as "ће herbalist verbalist' because he liked to change words for a fitting, more 
truer word. For example, his manager was his "damager" and of course there was the 
"crime minister." 


Sadly, he was gunned down and killed along with some of his friends, at his home on 
11/9/1987. 


He received the Order of Jamaica Award in 2012 and is slowly seeming to get some 
recognition for his works. His family have opened a museum in Kingston. The original 
rebel RIP. RAS TAFARI. Ali Zion 


